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Q. I am talking - about, have you? 
A. I myself, no, I haven’t. 


Mrs. Helen Trager, sworn. 

Direct Examination. 

By Mr. Carter : 

Q. Mrs. Trag'er, what is your occupation? 

A. I am a teacher. I am a lecturer at Vassar College in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, and consultant in curricula at 
Vassar. 

Q. How long have you held this position? 

A. Just this year. At the present time I am also a 
consultant in curriculum and human relation to a special 
project sponsored by Yale University and the Bureau of 
[fol. 199] Intercultural Education in'the rural schools of 
Connecticut. 

Q. V hat other teaching- experience have you had? 

A. I have taught in the elementary school, both public 
and private. I have been educational consultant to city 
schools in New York, Philadelphia, Denver, Colorado, San 
Diego, California, Detroit, Michig'an. I have been lecturer 
and group leader of workshops for teachers and adminis- 
trators in the field of elementary education and human 
relations education at Columbia University Teachers Col- 
lege, at the University of Minnesota, at the University of 
Utah, at New York University, and San Diego College. 

Q. Would you describe your educational background 
briefly for us? 

A. I am a graduate of the New York Training- School for 
Teachers, from which I received a diploma "to teach in 
elementary schools. I have a Bachelor of Science, New 
York University, and a Master of Arts from the same 
University. 

Q. Have you published any books or articles? 

A. Yes, in the. last ten years I have published under my 
own name or with colleagues about twenty manuscripts; 
about six of them are pamphlets in the general field of 
democratic education; others are articles on problems of 
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to other people, how their emotions about their group mem- 
bership affected their behavior, was the important part of 
the study. 

Q. Just what method briefly, what method did you use to 
determine this? 

A. We used several methods. The teachers observed the 
children in the classrooms and kept very careful records of 
behavior, anecdotal, the children were interviewed by psy- 
chologists. The methods there used were the fairly familiar 
projective play techniques, purposely because it would be, I 
think, futile to ask children about their feelings directly, and 
what we always need to do is to observe them reveal their 
feelings. It would be futile to ask youngsters how they feel 
about being members of their ow T n group or how they feel 
about other people because they would assume there is either 
a right answer or that they are expected to give certain 
kinds of answers. And I think that the projective play 
[fol. 202] technique has demonstrated that we were able to 
get behind or get at the feelings of Negro and white children. 

Q. As a result of this study, did you reach any conclusions 
on the question of the personality problems such as being 
caused by racial discrimination and segregation. 

A. I wonder if it is all right if I refer to my notes on that? 


Judge Waring: Yes, you may do that. 
Judge Parker: Yes. That will be all right. 
Judge Waring: You may use your notes. 




A. Thank you. In order to determine what kind of pro- 
gram would help these children to develope democratic be- 
havior, get along with other children, have self-respect, we 
were interested in their feelings about themselves and other 
people, and our tests were directed to that end. I would like 
to point out where the Negro and white children evidenced 
the same feelings and where they evidenced different feel- 
ings because I think that is relevant. First, even at 5 years 
old, we found that all of the children were aware of group 
differences, that is racial differences. Our study was not 
merely of — in the area of race. It included the area of 
religion, but I am going to here refer to only our findings on 
race. As I say, at 5 both Negro and white children were 
aware of differences. The difference, however, between the 
reactions of Negro and white children, one difference was 
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that the white about race and race 

[fol. 203] differences; whereas the Negro children showed 
obvious discomfort and avoidance. Both, in their inter- 
views, saw being Negro as a disadvantage. The white 
children saw the white as being the preferred group and 
they wanted to be white and felt that other children pre- 
ferred to be white. The white children expected that the 
Negro children also would prefer to be white. The Negro 
children on the other hand, on the issue of what they would 
like to be, whether they accept themselves in other words or 
not, at one and the same time said that Negro children liked 
to be Negro but that Negro children would like to be white, 
and this contradiction seemed to be terribly important and 
was a tendency throughout the sample. It appeared to us 
that under this was a conflict and inability to accept one’s 
own group and yet the psychological need to accept what one 
is. Interestingly enough, both Negro and white children 
perceived the Negro group as meaning the same thing, and 
in 5-year olds, 6-year olds, and 7-year old terms, our groups 
from 5 to 8, they perceived Negro as meaning that you are 
not liked by people, that you won’t be asked to play, that you 
won’t be allowed to do things that other children can do. 
Both groups perceived that to be the meaning of Negro. 
Both groups had fears and misconceptions about each other, 
and they were frequently the same fears and misconceptions. 
They had misconceptions about what makes one white and 
what makes one Negro and they gave the weirdest and the 
[fol. 204] most frightening and inaccurate explanations of 
race. Some white children saw white as being the ultimate 
evolution in a kind of baking process, where you come out 
white finally, and that brown people are something not 
quite finished. And some of the Negro children had that 
kind of explanation for race. More important than the 
misconceptions, although they were a serious — suggested 
an area for serious study and curriculum building, the Negro 
children, unlike the white children, showed a tendency to 
expect rejection. This expectation of rejection increased 
sharply from 5 to 8 years old, so that in their growing up, 
they were learning to expect not to be accepted. Another 
shift from 5 to 8 on the part of the Negro children in their 
feelings, personal reaction, behavior, was evidence that they 
began to rationalize this rejection, their not being accepted, 
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with phoney explanations. Whereas at 5, a Negro child 
would indicate that he expected Negroes not to be accepted 
and would give as the reason “Because he isn’t white” or 
“Because he is black,” or using the vernacular “Because 
he is a nigger. ” At 8 the explanations were evasive, avoid- 
ant, again showing the kind of discomfort I mentioned 
earlier. There would be explanations of “Because he can’t 
play the way they can,” “Because he doesn’t live near 
them,” but not “Because he is colored.” And so we dis- 
covered that basic needs on the part of all human beings, 
basic emotional need for self-respect, to be accepted by 
others, to feel that you belong, were frustrated in the Negro 
[fol. 205] children in our study. 

Q. Do you feel that these conclusions that you have 
reached, do they cause actual injury to the personality of 
the individual? 

A. I think unquestionably they do. In working with 
children, the problems they have in study, in getting along 
with each other, in accepting themselves, are related to their 
own image of themselves and their feelings about their 
group. A child who expects to be rejected, who sees his group 
held in low esteem, is not going to function well, he is not 
going to be a fully developed child, he will be withdrawn, or 
aggressive in order to win the acceptance he doesn’t get. 

Q. Does -this interfere with his education, the learning 
process, the amount that can be gained? 

A. I think that any psychologist and certainly any educa- 
tor "would agree that blocks to learning are frequently psy- 
chological blocks, and one of the great or common problems 
is self-doubt in human beings, and where there is self-doubt 
energy is wasted in that direction and learning is not very 
effective. We spend a tremendous amount of time, as I am 
sure your teachers do, in the State, trying to understand 
why children behave as they do and what emotional prob- 
lems they have, and only as we understand their emotional 
problems can we help them to learn. 

Q. Now, on that point, Mrs. Trager, can we remedy the 
[fol. 206] injuries that you have described? 

A. I am sorry I can’t hear you. 

Q. Can you remedy the injuries to the child that you have 
described as caused by racial segregation and discrimination 
in a, say public segregated school ? 
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A. I don ’t believe you can. I agree with Dr. Krech that 
segregation becomes the rationalization for prejudice, and 
it would appear when schools are legally segregated to the 
children who are segregated in them, that this separation, 
this defference of status, is inevitable, and I think that under 
those circumstances the children can’t overcome the feeling 
of inadequacy they have by virtue of having been separated 
from other people. 


Cross-examination. 


By Mr. Figg: 


Q. Where were you born? 

A, New York City. 

Q. And where is your home now? 

A. Riverdale. 

Q. In New York? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you ever lived in a State that has segregation in 
the schools by law? 

A. Only during the War when my husband was at the 
Charleston Armv Air Base. 

[fol. 207] Q. Where? 

A. During the last War when my husband was at the 
Charleston Army Air Base. 

Q. Here? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How long were you here? 

A. I was here only as a visitor but he was here quite some 
time. 

Q. And I understand that this observation study that you 
have testified to was made in Philadelphia? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Have you made a similar study anywhere else? 

A. No. Mav I qualify that? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I have presently in the senior class at Vassal’ students 
who are from the South and who are planning to teach in 
the South. I have had in other years students who have 
worked with me from most of the Southern States who teach 
either in the Negro Segregated schools or the white schools, 
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and we have spent our time in the area of human relation 
problems such as we are discussing today. 

Q. What I asked you was : Have you made a study similar 
to the one vou have testified to anywhere else? 

A. No. 

Q. And does Pennsylvania have segregated schools ? 

A. They do not have legally segregated schools. There 
[fol. 208] are schools where only Negro children attend, 
and in that sense they are segregated in effect. 

Q. Why is that? 

A. There are some sections in any city in this country 
where Negro people live and the schools then become the 
schools of that district. If white people live there, they 
attend that school. 

Q. So in the ordinary process of dividing school buildings 
even in a city like Philadelphia, you will find actually schools 
virtually for one race? 

A. Yes, that is correct. 

Q. Now, this school that you were testifying to in your 
survey, was that one school or children from various 
schools? 

A. Children from six schools. 

Q. Were they mixed schools or were they segregated 
schools? 

A. There were some schools that were so-called homoge- 
neous, although no school is, that is, they were white chil- 
dren but there was a difference of religion within them, and 
economic differences. There were schools with racial mix- 
ture other than Negro and white, but they included that, and 
there was one school where all of the children were Negroes. 

Q. And you found that at as early an age as 5, when you 
first got hold of these children, there was consciousness of 
group and group differences at that age, white and colored. 

A. Yes. 

[fol. 209] Q. And of course that didn’t come out of the 
schools, did it? 

A. I think if anything our study demonstrated, that did 
not come out of schools. 

Q. It came out of the homes, didn’t it? 

A. It came out of many things, not just the home. 

Q. At the age of 5, the chances are that it came mostly out 
of the home, isn’t that true? 
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A. Well, our siS^rwrouIa quote in some instances the 
source of their information. Then it was not always the 
home, although we know the home is an important factor in 
the learning of children. It was playground. It Avas A\ T hat 
they saw on the bus. It was what they knew about where 
father worked, or couldn’t \\ T ork. It Avas all of their learn- 
ing in the total community in the society of their 5-year 
oldness, and they were aAA'are of many things, and their 
sources included church and shop, and market place. 

Q. But in States where there is no segregation, either by 
law or in practice, you frequently find all colored or all \A T hite 
schools, don’t you? 

A. Yes. I thought I had said that. 

Q. I read in the paper the other day Avhere the All-Negro 
Basket Ball Team representing the Christy High School 
somewhere in Indiana won the basket ball championship, 
and I gathered from that that what you say has occurred in 
various places AA-liere they do not have segregation. Now, 
[fol. 210] you haven ’t made such a study as that in any State 
that does have segregation by laAv, have you? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. In the schools of Philadelphia, did you notice the pro- 
portion of the white and colored teachers in the school sys- 
tem there? 

A. I can’t give you the proportion, no, but I knoAv that 
there are both in every level of administration, including 
the office of the superintendent. 

Q. Hoav about any other places that you have observed? 

A. Oh, that varies as patterns of prejudice A’ary in this 
country. 

Q. You do know that in the State of South Carolina, for 
instance, that the colored children are taught by colored 
teachers, do you not? 

A. Yes, I do. 

Q. And a great many of them have had very good train- 
ing and have qualified themselves, and have equal salaries, 
of course, under the State law. You know that, don’t A'ou? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I Avant to ask you if you Avould agree Avith this state- 
ment that I read in the Myrdal book, American Dilemma, 
you are familiar with that book? 

A. Yes. 
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Q. He said that “Some Negroes, however, prefer the 
[fol. 211] segregated school, even for the North when the 
mixed school involves humiliation for Negro students and 
discrimination against Negro teachers. ” Do you agree with 
that statement ? 

A. Yes, and I would go one step further, I think that 
minority groups frequently self-segregate themselves by 
choice because of the unequal status they have in society. 
However, that isn’t a solution. 

Q. Do you admit that the conception that I referred to 
yesterday of the universal consciousness of kind? 

A. I think all of the data from the study that I was asso- 
ciated with would deny that there was universal conscious- 
ness of kind. So long as children have the emotional conflict 
of wanting to be what they are not, universal consciousness 
of kind is an invalid theory. 

Q. Do you concede that emotional conflict between the 
races and frustrations and aggression etc., do arise between 
the white and colored races where they live together in the 
same area in great numbers ? 

A. Yes, they do. 

Q. Now, let me ask you if you agree with this statement. 
In Mr. Myrdal’s book, following the statement which I just 
read you, this occurs, and I want to see if you, in your expe- 
rience, are inclined to agree with this : He said “DuBois has 
expressed this point of view succinctly, ‘Theoretically the 
Negro needs neither segregated schools nor mixed schools ’.” 
[fol. 212] Do you agree with that? 

A. No, I don’t agree with that. 




Q. “What he needs is education.” Do you agree with 
that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. “What he must remember is that there is no magic 
either in mixed schools or in segregated schools.” Do you 

agree with that! 

A. I agree with that a hundred percent. 



Q. “A mixed school with poor and unsympathetic teach- 
ers, with hostile opinion, and no teaching concerning black 
folk is bad.” Do you agree with that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. “A segregated school with ignorant place-holders, in- 
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adequate equipment, poor salaries, and wretched housing, is 
equally bad.” Do you agree with that? 

A. No, I would say it is worse. 

Q. It is worse. “Other things being equal, the mixed 
school is the broader, more natural basis for the education 
of all youth.” Do you agree with that? 

A. Yes. 

Q. “But other things seldom are equal,” he winds this 
quotation up, “And in that ease, the sympathy, knowledge 
and truth outweigh all that the mixed school can offer. ” Do 
you agree with that? 

A. No, I don’t. May I explain that last point? 

[fol. 213] Q. Yes. 

A. From my experience as a teacher, it seems to me that 
the learning to live together, and the learning to accept one 
group by the other on the part of children, must be made 
possible for them in life situations. In schools, as presently 
understood, is a life situation. I think it essential that chil- 
dren have the experience of meeting with, working with 
others who are different from themselves. The reason I 
say that is that in one of our testing situations, where both 
Negro and white children were asked to play with dolls, 
which were also Negro and white, to dress them, to choose 
houses for them, to tell what kind of work they did and 
where they" were going, and the clothes that they were 
wearing, the white children who tended to give the worst 
clothes to the Negro doll and the good clothes to the white 
doll, who also gave the worst house to the Negro doll be- 
cause that is where that person would live or doll, who gave 
the lowest type of work to the Negro doll, were also the 
children who had the highest amount of hostility toward 
Negro people. It would seem to me that by keeping Negro 
children in segregated schools, separate from white, what 
automatically happens is that they have a low status 
because they are kept from this living in school together, 
and that the low status which was understood by our white 
children as being Negro status, increases hostility between 
[fol. 214] groups. And I think that increase of hostility, 
which was apparent in our children, when they associated 
low status with Negroes, is precisely what we want to avoid 
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if we are going to have any kind of peace and good human 
relations, and democratic human relations in our society. 

Q. Did you say that in your study you found differences 
based upon religious reactions of children at those young- 
ages ? 


A. I am not sure I get your question. 

Q. I say, didn’t you mention that you had also found 
differences in your study that were referable to religion 
as well as race? 

A. We studied the beliefs, attitudes and behavior of 
children along religious lines too, yes. 

Q. You would say that those differences certainly came 
out of the home, didn’t they? 

A. And all of the other life experiences of children, yes. 

Q. Now, wouldn’t a great deal of what you have said 
about separate schools here today, apply to church schools 


also? 


A. As a matter of fact, they do, but to a lesser degree, 
and let me illustrate what I mean. Children in the public 
schools, when they referred to their schools, sometimes in- 
advertently called them Protestant schools. They also re- 
ferred to, because in our testing situation we had an oppor- 
tunity for them to react to parochial school children in 
[fol. 215] school. They also evidenced feelings of hostility 
toward parochial school children. However, there wasn’t 
anything like the degree of hostility, because the parochial, » 
the Catholic for instance, the Catholic people are not held 
in as low esteem in our society as are the Negro people, 
and that difference was reflected proportionately in our 
data. 

Q. We have in some places religious prejudices, in places 
like Boston, as well as places in other parts of the country. 
Would you attribute that kind of prejudice to separate 
schools ? 

A. No. 

Q. Partly? 

A. I think anything which keeps groups . apart, where 
there are no bridges to understanding and no effort made 
to understanding, there is as a result hostilitv and mis- 
understanding. In that sense, yes. 
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Redirect examination. 


By Mr. Carter : 


Q. Yon have had experience, have you not, in attempting 
to correct these injuries which you have described, haven’t 
you, Mrs. Trager? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And what conclusion have you reached as to where 
they can be corrected in terms of public schools? 

A. It seems to me that misconceptions children have, 
fears, what we call self-hate, feelings of inadequacy, can be 
[fol. 216] corrected only in situations which don’t perpetu- 
ate those fears, misconceptions, and feelings of inadequacy. 
And I think, therefore, that mixed schools give us the base 
in which to function, give us the setting, if not the factors 
that are needed for the re-edneation of children. I think 
that when that mixture is absent, when opportunity for 
learning and working with people is absent, it is not pos- 
sible to reeducate children along lines of feeling and be- 
havior toward people. 

Judge Timmerman: Do you eliminate the home from 
that consideration? You said a school base. You don’t 
think the home is a base ? 

A. I think that the home can help a great deal in the re- 
education of children, but where we seek to help children 
resolve their emotional conflicts, frequently that is possible 
in the school, where it is not possible in the home. That is 
true, I think, whether it is emotional conflict because of 
sibling rivalry, a feeling of rejection on the part of a child 
from the mother, or feeling that one is inadequate because 
one is a Negro. 

Judge Timmerman: Assuming all you say is a conse- 
quence, .do you think those conditions rise first in the home 
or first in the school? 

A. I think unquestionably they arise in the home first 
because the first years of a child’s life are in the home. I 

[fol. 217] think the place, however, where education can 
take, place, and must, if we are to diminish the amount of 
hostility and fear that children of all groups have toward 
each other, is in the school. 
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Q. Mrs. Trager, in your opinion, could these injuries 
under any circumstances ever be corrected in a segregated 
school ? 

A. I think not, for the same reasons that Dr. Krecli gave. 
Segregation is a symbol of, a perpetuator of, prejudice. It 
also stigmatizes children who are forced to go there. The 
forced separation has an effect on personality and one’s 
evaluation of one’s self, which is inter-related to one’s 
evaluation of one’s group. 



Colloquy Between Court and Counsel 

Air. Marshall: May it please the Court, Air. Figg has 
some other witnesses. The reason I asked him is because 
our witnesses won’t be in until 3:14 this afternoon. We 
couldn’t get them here last night. 

Judge Parker : We are not going to wait the trial on 

them. 

Air. Alarshall : If they don’t get here in time, we under- 
stand that, sir. 

Judge Parker : All right, go ahead with the defense then. 

Air. Figg: Your Honor, we have one or two witnesses 
[fol. 218] "that we expect to call and they have just come in 
this morning' from Columbia, and I have not had a chance 
to confer with them prior to putting them on the stand 
because I had expected to do that at the conclusion of the 
plaintiff’s case. 

Judge Parker: You want 15 minutes? 

Air. Figg: Yes, sir. 

Judge Parker: All right, we will take a recess tor 15 
minutes. 
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(Recess.) 

Air. Figg' : If your Honor please, I have talked with the 
witnesses who came in this morning from Columbia. The 
greater part of them, I find, are witnesses on the question 
of facilities, which we have already conceded on the record 
are not equal, and we have no witnesses to call at this time. 
We want to reserve the right to call witnesses after the 
plaintiffs’ witnesses have testified, but at this time we have 
no witnesses to call. 

Judge Parker: What do you say? AYhat do you want to 
do ? You say you have no witnesses to call. 



